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In Sir Owen Williams' opinion ' too much effort is ex-
pended on making such buildings permanent, and nothing
can justify the application of thin coatings of stone to give
an apparent robustness which the buildings cannot possibly
possess. Modern construction is halfway between the per-
manent and the impermanent. It is not sufficiently tem-
porary to justify quick dismantling to meet such changes as
those raised by traffic problems or the commercial develop-
ment of large sites. On the other hand, it is not sufficiently
permanent to prevent it from becoming a source of danger
or annoyance in its later life.'

* The remedy is a change in the mental outlook of archi-
tects and owners. Monumental buildings should not con-
tain steel framework. It is for more temporary commercial
buildings that steel has its field of usefulness, and in these
cases the prevention of undue corrosion lies in the control
of concrete mixing and the intelligent use of paint.'

Sir Owen Williams' opinions are of great interest, as
coming from an engineer endowed with high technical skill
coupled with vigour of imagination. To follow his argu-
ment to its conclusion, however, it would appear that no
permanent monumental building should be erected to a
great height, until the day dawns when steel can be safely
eliminated from the construction of tall buildings. What
is perhaps more probable, is a decrease in the ambition to
build ' to last as long as our civilisation,' except in the case
of such buildings as churches, memorials and monuments.
The most interesting development would then be in the
direction of impermanence; and here, as Sir Owen Williams
points out, there is a hiatus in our structural system. If
stone and brick are more permanent materials than steel, it
seems illogical to use them in dependence upon the less